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practical questions of immediate importance which he would not attend 
to, so his separation from the enterprise became a necessity. Mr. Bryan 
says : " It is quite apparent, however, that he was determined on his own 
way, and mingled with the persistency of an egoist, was the serious lack 
of system and steadiness in continued effort. He was probably in- 
capable by nature of following with constancy a given course and was 
beset and led astray by the largeness and variety of his conceptions as 
well as his firm conviction of the superiority of his ideas." There is an 
account of the various sales of lots and the discouraging efforts of the 
commissioners to raise money with which to build the city without an 
appropriation from the general government. In 1792 Samuel Blodgett, 
jr., appeared on the scene, the first of a long line of " promoters ", who 
caused the early history of the development of the city to be inextricably 
interwoven with the efforts at personal aggrandizement of speculators. 
Blodgett was appointed " Supervisor of the buildings " and in general 
of the affairs of the District in 1794, and used his official position with a 
view to improving his personal fortune ; but he did not succeed ; in fact 
the early speculators nearly all failed, and the city was the grave of 
their hopes of fortune. 

The government moved to the new city in 1800 and then began the 
problem of its government. Robert Brent was appointed mayor in 
1802 and held the office until it was made elective in 1812. Mr. Bryan 
traces the rise of the local institutions chiefly in the last three chapters. 

This is the best of the histories of Washington; in fact, it is the only 
one which deserves to be classed as a permanent contribution to the 
history of the city. 

Gaillard Hunt. 

MINOR NOTICES 

Master -Clues in World-History. By Andrew Reid Cowan. (London 
and New York, Longmans, 1914, pp. vii, 331.) This is an essay in "his- 
torical dynamics ", which attempts to discover the " master clues ", in the 
sense of the fundamental factors, which shaped the evolution of society. 
It is anthropology, geography, anthropo-geography, sociology, rather than 
" world history " in the ordinary sense of the political history of the 
various countries of the world. It deals (except for the last two 
chapters) with prehistoric man and the influence of his environment 
upon him. After distinguishing man from the animals by his capacity 
to use tools, he proceeds to the effects of climate, to the beginnings of 
agriculture, and of pastoral life. " Predatoriness " he finds a master 
clue. Nomadism is another, and its passing marked the beginnings of 
real civilization. The influence of the sea was progressive; the sub- 
jection of women a hindrance to the development of the race; slavery 
was the product of a sedentary civilization. History as recorded he 
thinks shows "drift" rather than purpose. The "tillage civilizations" 
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(the historic nations) have spent much time in aggression but differ from 
the less developed because they have always promptly repaired the 
waste. 

The author is not a professional historian, but had already attained 
mature years before deciding to devote his leisure to study. His book is 
the result of wide reading by an acute mind. He was unfortunate, how- 
ever, in selecting a subject which life-long study has not enabled even 
brilliant specialists to treat without exposing themselves to just and some- 
times severe criticism. Much of his material is significant but not new; 
many of his profuse illustrations are curious and interesting but not very 
apposite. He is not sufficiently familiar with evidential problems or 
skilled in historical narration to subordinate the unessential and so to 
place in relief his master clues as to give the reader a coherent and 
unified impression of what he believes the course of development of 
society to have been. 

R. G. Usher. 

The Irshdd Al-Arlb ila Ma'rifat Al-Adib or Dictionary of Learned 
Men of Ydqut. Edited by D. S. Margoliouth, D.Litt, Laudian Pro- 
fessor of Arabic in the University of Oxford, and printed for the 
Trustees of the " E. J. W. Gibb Memorial". In six volumes. (Leyden, 
E. J. Brill, London, Luzac and Company, 1907— 1913, pp. xvi, 431 ; xiii, 
438; xv, 219; xii, 520; xii, 531.) It is now nearly fifty years since the 
first volume of Wustenfeld's six-volume edition of Yaqiit's great Geo- 
graphical Dictionary appeared. Scholars will be glad that at last, 
through the liberality of the Gibb Trustees, Professor Margoliouth has 
been able to carry out the work which he tells us he designed under- 
taking many years ago and has made accessible in a printed edition part 
of the same author's Dictionary of Learned Men. Unfortunately he 
could give an edition of only a part of this great work, for, as he informs 
us, diligent inquiry has failed to reveal the existence of a manuscript of 
the whole work. In fact manuscripts of any part of it are very rare, so 
that volumes I., II., and III. 1 of this edition are based on a single manu- 
script in the Bodleian Library (MS. Bodl. Or. 753). At the time the 
preface of volume III. 1 was published this was the only known manu- 
script of the first of the four volumes into which the work seems to 
have been originally divided, so that for correcting the text the editor 
was obliged to have recourse to manuscripts and printed editions of 
authors whom Yaqut had copied or who had copied Yaqiit. The preface 
to volume V. informs us that since the preface to volume III. 1 was 
published, " a manuscript containing some of the matter already pub- 
lished, but far older than the Bodleian manuscript, has through the kind- 
ness of Professor Yahuda come into the possession of the Bodleian 
Library ". It is to be presumed that at least some of the results of a 
comparison of this manuscript with MS. Bodl. Or. 753 will be published 
in the concluding volume of this edition. 
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Volumes V. and VI. (nos. III. 2 and IV. being reserved on the chance 
of recovering more of the work), which seem to cover volume III. 
of the original work, are based on two manuscripts, one in Constanti- 
nople, the other formerly in Bombay, but now the property of Pro- 
fessor Margoliouth and Mr. Amedroz. It is on the latter manuscript 
that the larger part of volume VI. is based. 

The editor informs us that the Gibb Trustees have agreed to publish 
an index to the five parts of the work already issued. This index will 
be preceded by a biography and by a collection of emendations proposed 
by various scholars. A final estimate of this edition may well be re- 
served till. the appearance of this volume, but meantime both Professor 
Margoliouth and the Gibb Trustees are to be congratulated on the pub- 
lication of the handsome volumes of this important work. 

An Introduction to the History of the Church of England from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Henry Offley Wakeman, M.A. 
Eighth edition, revised with an additional chapter by S. L. Ollard, M.A. 
(London, Rivington, 1914, pp. 22, 519). The author of this deservedly 
popular and successful outline died in 1899 while preparing the sixth 
edition which was completed from his notes and duly published, three 
years after the first edition appeared. 

In this eighth edition by Canon Ollard, the work has been corrected in 
several places, and revised by the addition of foot-notes, bringing it into 
harmony with the latest investigations. A concluding chapter has been 
added by the editor, covering the past seventeen years. An index and a 
chronological table are given, but no maps are inserted. The book is 
written in a graceful, interesting style, and gives a scholarly presentation 
of English Church history from the high Anglican standpoint, but with 
sympathetic appreciation of the Evangelical, if not of the Broad Church 
movement. 

The author fails, as most of the writers on the subject fail, to under- 
stand the true place and development of the papacy in the English 
Church. A paragraph on page 220 illustrates this — " There never was 
in any true sense a papal church in England, but for nine hundred years 
there had been planted in England the Catholic Church of Christ, over 
which during the last four hundred years the popes had gradually ac- 
quired certain administrative rights which were now (1534) abolished." 
This is historically incorrect and misleading. The Catholic Church 
planted in England and flourishing there for nine hundred years was the 
papal church. The pope was acknowledged as fully and freely in Eng- 
land from the time of Augustine as he was anywhere else, indeed with 
less opposition; and the administrative rights acquired in England, in 
the four hundred years after the conquest, were the same acquired during 
that time throughout the whole Catholic Church in the West. The English 
Church was started by Augustine and traced its continuity through the 
unbroken succession of archbishops of Canterbury from Augustine on, 
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every one of whom received the pallium from the pope. A sentence at 
the foot of page 29 indicates a more correct view — "In Kent and Wessex, 
the Church was Roman and Papal, and had at its back the traditions 
of Western Christendom, the culture and prestige of Rome, the authority 
— vague and undefined, but constantly growing — of the See of Peter." 
The conversion of other parts of England from other sources does not 
affect this fact, for this was the beginning of the English Church, while 
the Council of Whitby and the archbishopric of Theodore established 
its continuous unity with the See of Rome as an integral part of the 
whole papal church of the West. 

The supplementary chapter gives a valuable compendium of recent 
events and phases of church life in England, but of course the time is 
not yet when a true historical perspective can be given. In regard to 
one phase it is interesting to note that the recent attempt to introduce 
the Benedictine order, both for men and for women, proved unsuccessful 
and the larger part of the two communities seceded to Rome in 1913. 
Other large communities, however, have been established. 

Charles L. Wells. 

Siegelkunde. Von Wilhelm Ewald. Wappenkunde. Von Felix 
Hauptmann. [Handbuch der Mittelalterlichen und Neueren Geschichte, 
herausgegeben von G. von Below und F. Meinecke, Professoren an der 
Universitat Freiburg i. B.] (Munich and Berlin, R. Oldenbourg, 1914, 
pp. xiv, 244, 40 plates, viii, 61, 4 plates.) Of the two manuals which here 
appear in this excellent series, that of Ewald offers a convenient sum- 
mary of the subject of sigillography. Fuller than the valuable outline 
of the subject by Ilgen in Meister's Grundriss, it is broader in scope than 
the recent French manual of Roman, which the author has evidently 
not seen. Although Ewald's own studies have been specially devoted to 
the seals of the Rhineland, he has worked his way through the extensive 
literature of sphragistics, including the local investigations which have 
been especially numerous in France, and treats the subject comparatively 
for the whole of Europe. After the fashion of the German manuals, 
he is fuller on the methods of preparing and applying seals and on their 
relations to chancery practices than on their external appearance and 
their interest for the history of costume and portraiture. One of the 
best features of the manual is the admirable series of forty plates which 
bring together a body of illustrations, many of them from fresh originals, 
such as has hitherto been available only in scattered and for the most 
part costly works. Here and there some of the author's statements need 
correction, as when he says (p. 157) that in the earlier period no reg- 
ular distinction was made in the employment of different colors of wax. 
This is not true of the Sicilian kingdom of the twelfth century, where 
the royal seals were red, while those of the king's officers were green 
{English Historical Review, XXVI. 446). 

Hauptmann's treatise is much briefer, giving only an outline of the 
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subject and referring for all developments to the fuller manual which 
he has in preparation. The material is for the most part limited to 
Germany, and the references are almost exclusively to German manuals, 
so that the student of the heraldry of other countries will gain little by 
mastering the technical German vocabulary. Even within the narrow 
limits set him, however, the author has indicated new conclusions which 
he hopes to justify in the larger volume. It is to be hoped that he will 
there consider critically the evidence which has been brought forward for 
the use of coats of arms in England and Normandy somewhat before 
the year 1150 from which he dates their introduction. 

Charles H. Haskins. 

A Short History of Feudalism in Scotland, with a Criticism of the 
Law of Casualties and a Chapter on the Ancient and Later Constitu- 
tions of Independent Scotland. By Hugh B. King, Solicitor. (Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, William Hodge and Company, 1914, pp. xxvii, 
242.) This is an ill-ordered and tedious attack upon a recent decision 
of the House of Lords affecting the " casualty of composition " incident 
to the tenure of certain lands in Scotland. In the course of his treat- 
ment the author professes to explain the historical basis of this incident 
or casualty. He finds it in " the overgrown, illegitimate Scots feudal- 
ism " introduced from without and fostered by " visionary feudalists, 
great and small, ancient and modern, and their copyists ", obscurantists 
biassed " in favour of the despotic foreign systems which they exclu- 
sively studied ". These " feudal usurpations ", once established, were 
enacted into pretended statutes by the " rampant marauders ", who com- 
posed the " mere illegitimate coalition of feudal chiefs " which went by 
the name of the Scots Parliament in the seventeenth century. Thus this 
" feudal customary unlaw " was first introduced in the " illegitimate 
period of Scots feudal law " after the death of Robert Bruce, in imita- 
tion of the " despotic foreign system " which the " alien Norman Con- 
quest " had brought into England ; and it then gradually replaced the 
" beneficent legitimate Scots feudal system " which had existed in " the 
early legitimate period " under the " ancient Scot-Saxon constitution ". 
Such assertions occur throughout the book with wearisome iteration 
but with little attempt at proof or even at explanation. The author's 
evident ignorance of Continental feudalism may probably be explained 
by his statement that "to deem such despotic foreign law to be legiti- 
mate Scots feudal law would tend to reduce a free people, with their 
worthy earlier traditions and beneficent laws and customs to the level 
of the conquered and decadent races of the Continent in barbarous 
times". Such ignorance, however, does not increase our confidence in 
the historical soundness of a book which professes to be, even though it 
is not, a " History of Feudalism in Scotland ". 

C. H. McIlwain. 
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Henry VII. By Gladys Temperley, Fellow of Newnham College, 
Cambridge. With an Introduction by James T. Shotwell. [Kings and 
Queens of England, edited by Robert S. Rait and William Page.] 
(Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914, pp. xiv, 453.) 
To the reader who has only a slight knowledge of the reign of Henry 
VII. this biography offers the most pleasant avenue of approach. It is 
more readable than Busch's and it has the advantage over Gairdner's of 
giving references to authorities and of being more comprehensive. The 
author appears to have made an independent study of the sources and her 
statement of fact seems to be in the main trustworthy. The book is not 
entirely free from misprints (e. g., pp. 9, 83, 262) or from small errors 
of detail. " Italy ", for example, could scarcely have been the ally of 
Henry VII. (p. 141) and Rymer certainly cannot be cited as authority 
for the assertion that Henry "on 14th July 1488 accepted his ambassa- 
dor's action in renewing the treaty with France until January 1491-2" 
(pp. 76, yy). Such slips are not of sufficient frequency, however, to 
mar seriously an interesting narrative. 

To the student who is already familiar with the works of Busch and 
Gairdner this book is likely to be a disappointment. The author who 
follows such writers may reasonably be expected to advance our knowl- 
edge a considerable distance. This Mrs. Temperley fails to do. She 
has brought to light little from sources not explored by these earlier bi- 
ographers and her acquaintance with foreign literature seems to be much 
more limited than theirs. The work of Schanz, for example, is not men- 
tioned in the rather carelessly constructed bibliography and it does not 
appear in the foot-notes except as quoted by Busch, although two chap- 
ters are devoted largely to economic and social aspects of the reign. In 
her chapters entitled Settlement in the Kingdom, 1485-1487, and Last 
Years, 1 503-1 509, there are a number of new facts, the appendixes con- 
tain a useful itinerary of the king, and the work as a whole renders 
Henry's personality a bit more definite. The reviewer has discovered 
no further contributions, except of comparatively unimportant details. 
Since large bodies of contemporary manuscripts still guard their store 
of information, the definitive biography of Henry remains unwritten. 

W. E. Lunt. 

The Age of Erasmus. Lectures delivered in the Universities of Ox- 
ford and London. By P. S. Allen, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1914, pp. 303.) The reader must 
not suppose this book to contain a systematic series of lectures on the age 
of Erasmus. " Aspects of the Age of Erasmus " would have been a more 
exact title. With the exception of the paper on Erasmus and the Bo- 
hemian Brethren, read at the last International Congress of Historical 
Studies, a paper which comes nearer than the rest to full treatment of its 
subject, the lectures are such talks, well written but a little casual, as a 
man steeped in learning respecting Erasmus and his period might write 
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out, on occasion, for a cultivated audience. Schools (mostly Johann 
Butzbach's experiences), Monasteries (mostly Nicholas Ellenbog), Uni- 
versities (mostly Erasmus), and Pilgrimages (mostly Felix Fabri), are 
four of the themes most entertainingly treated, while on private life and 
manners, on public force and fraud, and on the differences that make the 
Renaissance point of view and that of Erasmus so unlike our own, many 
interesting things are said, urbanely and without pedantry, but also with- 
out pretension to completeness. In a word, we have here, not a treatise, 
but a delightful book. 

Registres du Conseil de Geneve. Publies par la Societe d'Histoire et 
d'Archeologie de Geneve. Tome V., Du 7 fevrier 1492 au 4 fevrier 1499 
{volumes rj et 14). (Geneva, Kundig, 1914, pp. vii, 621.) The life of 
one of the four syndics who formed the core of the Genevan consilium 
ordinarium was not an altogether happy one. It is not surprising to find 
one syndic-elect offering to pay any fine rather than serve. A member 
of the council attended regularly two and often three sessions weekly 
besides several meetings annually of the general assembly of all citizens. 
In 1493 there were 124 meetings of the ordinary council and five of the 
general assembly. About six items on an average were treated at each 
meeting; the burden however lay in the following up of these items, the 
insistence upon prosecution of offenses, visitation of houses, streets, 
bridges, markets, investigation of complaints, devising means of raising 
money, maintenance of schools, resistance to encroachments upon the 
city's liberties, and keeping the balance between prince-bishop and his 
vicedominus and episcopal council, dukes of Savoy, and the commune 
itself. The complication was the greater because of the kinship and 
youth of dukes of Savoy and bishops of Geneva, a pair of five-year old 
cousins in 1495-1496. Naturally the city found little protection from 
its five-year old prince-bishop against his own father when the latter 
became duke. 

By great firmness and shrewdness, timely gifts to influential courtiers, 
and appeal to Geneva's iura and written franchises solemnly sworn to by 
bishop and vicedominus, the sturdy representatives of the citizens usually 
proved successful. They appear to have secured the return of the 
bishop's court to Geneva, preserved a coveted market, and prohibited 
river obstructions (fichiae, in one case at least fish weirs). The records 
however leave the council still struggling against the bishop's demand 
for the tongues of all animals slaughtered. It required both independence 
and tact to protest successfully to those very ecclesiastics whose advice 
and aid they frequently had to seek in resisting the duke's illegal arrests 
and demands for subsidies. 

There are the usual instances of police and sumptuary regulations : 
prohibitions of wandering about the streets after nine o'clock; disarm- 
ing of foreigners and requirement of swords in citizens' houses; meas- 
ures to protect against fire, the pest, loose women, mendicants, wandering 
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pigs and geese; regulation of prices of wine and meat (mutton and pork 
being priced about twice as high as beef) ; and an unrepeated and prob- 
ably fruitless attempt to " attend to the dress of women ". Of particular 
interest are the prohibition in 1494 of sales, work, or games (in publico) 
on Sundays or feast days and, especially, the opening of apothccae on 
Sundays; examples in 1493-1494 of care to maintain neutrality between 
France and Germany; and several entries which disprove the statement 
of the celebrated eighteenth-century historian Gautier, who had no ac- 
cess to this volume and who held that there was no mention in this 
period of the council of fifty. 

The admirable 114-page index suggests many topics for investigation, 
and gives useful French equivalents for obscure Latin terms. Scholars 
will be indebted to the skilled and accurate editors MM. Gautier, Van 
Berchem, and Rivoire, the Genevan Historical Society, and individuals 
who have given the series financial support. The subsidy of the Gene- 
van Conseil d' £tat is amply justified and should be continued. The 
editors deserve every encouragement in their purpose to go on with the 
publication of the sixteenth-century records. 

Herbert Darling Foster. 

Biographical Register of Christ's College, 1505-1005, and of the 
Earlier Foundation, God's House, 1448—1505. In two volumes. Com- 
piled by John Peile, Litt.D., F.B.A., Master of the College. (Cambridge, 
University Press, 1910, pp. viii, 620; vi, 954.) Hardly anything but 
affection toward an ancient college could persuade so accomplished a 
scholar as the late Dr. Peile to carry out the enormous labors of detail 
involved in such a work as this. Taking for his model Dr. Venn's 
Biographical History of Gonville and Caius College, he undertook to give 
in compact form the discoverable facts respecting the biography of every 
member of his venerable society from the foundation of God's House in 
1448 to the year 1870. At the request of the college Mr. J. A. Venn 
has continued the record through the admissions of 1905, besides seeing 
Dr. Peile's manuscript through the press and preparing the index. The re- 
sult of these labors of love is a collection of some ten thousand brief biog- 
raphies. They abound in facts and dates rather than in characterizations ; 
but a collection of even very compressed biographies of any ten thousand 
educated Englishmen makes a substantial contribution to English history. 
The great names are such as Grindall and Mildmay, Milton and Holies, 
Cudworth and Henry More, Paley and Darwin. But the American 
scholar will turn with equal interest to a series of names eminent in the 
early ecclesiastical history of New England and of Puritanism — Francis 
Johnson and John Smythe, William Perkins and William Ames, Ezekiel 
Rogers and Ralph Smith and John Allen of Dedham. Respecting some 
of these there are new facts. 
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The History of England from the Accession of James the Second. By 
Lord Macaulay. Edited by Charles Harding Firth, Regius Professor of 
Modern History, University of Oxford. Volume III. (London and New 
York, Macmillan, 1914, pp. xix, 1041-1532.) The third volume of Lord 
Macaulay's History as now published in its new and stately form fully 
bears out the promise of its two predecessors. More than a hundred 
and fifty illustrations, seven full-page plates in color, amply illustrate 
the narrative. Naturally as the story progresses the character of its 
illustrations tends to change. Most of the principal actors in the drama 
have been pictured; few of them had by 1689 left the stage; no great 
number of new figures had made their way to leading parts; and, in 
consequence, the portraits, while still numerous, begin to yield to other 
forms of illustration. Following the precedent set in the earlier volumes 
there appears a long array of documents, manuscripts, broadsides, and 
fugitive publications. The large number of reproductions of con- 
temporary engravings is supplemented by photographs of still-standing 
memorials of the period, in particular the walls and guns which defended 
Londonderry in its famous siege. Of the colored plates — William, Mary, 
Dartmouth, Dorset, Burnet, Tyrconnell, and the Countess of Grammont 
— it is enough to say that though they do not yield in historic interest to 
some of their predecessors they are, with one or two exceptions, rather 
less decorative, and it is still too early to pass on the question of their 
selection. As to the text, beginning as it does with the rejoicings over 
the acquittal of the bishops which introduce chapter IX. and ending 
with the battle of Newtown Butler which concludes chapter XII., so 
covering the crisis of the Revolution, a word of quotation may prove 
interesting. In the possession of the reviewer, and so far as he is 
aware as yet unpublished, is an autograph letter of Macaulay's touching 
a part of this particular volume. " I hope ", he writes December 3, 1853, 
" that early in 1855, I shall be able to publish two more volumes. I have 
little hope of being able to tell the story of the Irish wars in such a 
manner as to satisfy the bigots of any party. But I do not think that I 
shall be accused by any candid man of injustice towards the defenders 
of Londonderry." As one reads again the stirring passages with which 
this volume concludes, illuminated as they are by the illustrations which 
accompany them, the prophecy which inevitably comes to mind seems 
more than fulfilled. 

Wilbur C. Abbott. 

Figures du Passe: Dumouriez. Par Arthur Chuquet, Membre de 
l'lnstitut. (Paris, Hachette et Cie., 1914, pp. 287.) M. Chuquet's sketch 
of Dumouriez does not alter in its essential features a portrait with 
which the world has long been familiar. The hero of Valmy and 
Jemappes still seems to have possessed more ability than character and 
balance. In such a case it is important to fix the proportion between 
the qualities and the defects. M. Chuquet inclines to emphasize the 

AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XX. — 28. 
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qualities. He believes that they were so brilliant as to justify the un- 
measured ambition which Dumouriez appears to have cherished. The 
chief fault of Dumouriez in the author's estimation was " l'etourderie ", 
which was the fault of his century. This blinded him to the difficulties 
of an enterprise, permitting him to see only its promise. Perhaps the 
impression that he was primarily an adventurer is due to the fact that the 
first two affairs in which he was engaged were the expedition to Corsica 
in 1768 and the mission to Poland two years later after the collapse 
of the Confederation of Bar. 

M. Chuquet disposes rather summarily of the earlier part of the 
career of Dumouriez, devoting the greater part of the volume to his 
ministry, to the campaign in the Argonne, and to his attempt to over- 
throw the Convention. M. Chuquet brings out the fact, not sufficiently 
noticed hitherto, that Dumouriez was virtually minister of war while 
he was managing the foreign office. " Grave lui obeissait, comme un 
fils ". From the first he planned to create a diversion by attacking the 
Austrian Netherlands. He did not believe that the new French army 
could successfully carry out defensive operations. It was, therefore, 
with great reluctance that in the summer, when he took Lafayette's 
place at the front, he consented to defer this project and to undertake to 
defend the road to Paris against the advancing Prussians. M. Chuquet 
makes very clear the real achievement of Dumouriez after Valmy. 
General Kellermann thought that the army should fall back behind the 
Marne and take up a strong defensive position. Servan, the minister of 
war, urged the same plan. This would have abandoned to the Prussians 
towns in which they might have easily established winter quarters. 
Dumouriez, however, refused to retreat, threatening the Prussian lines 
until Frederick William and Brunswick concluded to withdraw. It is 
unfortunate that M. Chuquet has not accompanied his description of 
these operations with maps. The reader unprovided with detailed mili- 
tary charts will be at a loss to locate many of the positions which are 
mentioned. 

The later chapters of the book contain much new information about 
the writings of Dumouriez during his thirty years of exile. He was an 
unwearied apologist for his own career, and could never discover exactly 
why he had forfeited his claim to being a patriotic Frenchman. 

H. E. B. 

The Judicial Veto. By Horace A. Davis. (Boston and New York, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914, pp. vi, 148.) This volume contains 
three essays: the first discusses in an illuminating way the light-hearted 
readiness of courts to declare laws void; the second proposes a remedy 
for the existing practice, by proposing that in a formal review of the law 
the state be represented and that notice be given to the legislature which 
passed the law and to the public; the third, which was originally pub- 
lished in the American Political Science Review, purports to examine 
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the origin of the power of the United States Supreme Court to declare a 
law unconstitutional. A large portion of the volume is taken up with 
this third essay, which does not, however, really examine critically the 
origin of the power in question but is largely devoted to an attempt to 
show that the men in the ratifying state conventions did not on the whole 
intend to recognize or establish such power in the court. 

It is difficult if not impossible to criticize justly the argument and 
method of the author in a brief notice; but it may not be unfair to 
say, first, that the power to declare laws void does not belong exclusively 
or peculiarly to the Federal Supreme Court, as a special tribunal set 
aside and aloft as a guardian of the Constitution. If one is interested 
in seeing the origin of judicial review, he is sure to be led astray by 
fixing his eyes upon that tribunal. Secondly, the author's contention that 
the early amendments, and notably the Tenth Amendment, were intended 
to restrain the court from declaring a law void appears extremely fanciful, 
inasmuch as the purpose of this amendment was to prevent the assump- 
tion of undue power by the federal government and this power of the 
court is also directed to prevent such assumption of power. Thirdly, to 
maintain that the Judiciary Act was phrased in such a way as implicitly 
to deny the power to the Supreme Court is to assume a position which 
all the clever argument of the author is far from establishing. It should 
be remembered that the particularists did not object to the power of the 
federal court to declare federal laws void — the more of such declarations 
the merrier — but to the possible absorption of general judicial authority, 
especially by the "inferior courts", at the expense of the state courts and, 
perhaps, to the federal power of reviewing state legislation. 

A. C. McL. 

The Wars between England and America. By Theodore Clarke 
Smith, Professor of American History, Williams College. [The Home 
University Library of Modern Knowledge, no. 82.] (New York, Henry 
Holt and Company, London, Williams and Norgate, 1914, pp. viii, 256.) 
The title of this book is somewhat misleading. Those expecting to find 
much military history in it will be disappointed. It is virtually a resume 
of American history from 1763 to the ratification of the treaty of Ghent 
in 1815, thus serving as a link between Andrews's Colonial Period and 
MacDonald's From Jefferson to Lincoln in the same series. The author 
has aimed primarily " to sho.w how social!, economic, and political causes 
led to a period of almost continuous antagonism between England and 
the American communities " during the interval. The Revolution and 
the War of 1812 give their names to the book "because they mark* in 
each case, the outcome of successive years of unavailing efforts on the 
part of each country to avoid bloodshed ". 

Professor Smith has carried out his main purpose admirably. The 
various elements of antagonism between England and America which 
led to two wars within the space of half a century have been described 
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clearly and concisely. If at times the narrative appears too condensed, 
the limitations of space must plead excuse. To relate within the com- 
pass of 250 pages the story of such an eventful epoch in American 
history as that from 1763 to 1815 with a proper distribution of emphasis 
and in a manner that will appeal not only to the specialist but to the 
general reader is no mean achievement, and the author deserves high 
praise for performing it so successfully. 

Most striking are the chapters relative to the Revolution. The treat- 
ment is refreshingly unconventional. The able soldiership displayed by 
many of the British generals, the manifold difficulties under which they 
labored in conducting a war at a distance of three thousand miles from 
their base, the superior fighting qualities repeatedly shown by the British 
troops, receive an unaccustomed recognition. Mingled with it are many 
unpleasant truths regarding the character of the Continental forces. 
Unfortunately the account is not without blemishes. The characteriza- 
tion of Barrington as a man who " lacked force " will be disputed by 
those who have had occasion to study his manuscript papers as Secre- 
tary at War. The assertion that it was necessary to feed the British 
armies entirely from England deserves modification. While the bulk of 
the provisions came from the home country, there is ample evidence to 
show that very considerable quantities were obtained in the theatre of 
the war. Howe, and not Gage, entertained the idea of attacking 
Dorchester Heights in March, 1776. 

To the brief but well-chosen bibliography Belcher's First American 
Civil War should be added. 

Edward E. Curtis. 

The Political and Sectional Influence of the Public Lands (1828— 
1842). By Raynor G. Wellington, A.M., Assistant Professor of History, 
University of South Dakota. (Printed at the Riverside Press, 1914, 
pp. 131.) This monograph covers exhaustively the field described by its 
title, if this title be properly understood to be limited to political history. 
The importance of the relation of the congressional discussions over the 
public lands to those on the tariff, on finance, and on internal improve- 
ments of course has been duly appreciated before: but no writer has so 
minutely studied the complicated interactions, in their legislative history, 
of the pre-emption and graduation measures of Benton, the distribution 
scheme of Clay, and the proposal of Calhoun to cede to the Western 
states, upon conditions, the public lands within the limits of those states. 
The introduction connects the narrative with the earlier history of the 
public lands : two chapters treat of the tariff, the surplus, the independent 
treasury, the assumption of the debts of the states, and the public lands, 
with reference to the sectional character of votes in Congress and to 
the policies of public men and of the Whig and Democratic parties : two 
chapters deal particularly with the presidential election of 1840 : and the 
conclusion suggests some of the bearings of this period upon that which 
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followed. Every important vote is analyzed from the geographical as 
well as from the party standpoint. In the cases of three typical meas- 
ures — Benton's graduation bill of 1830, Bibb's resolutions, in 1832, for 
the reference to the Committee on Manufactures of Clay's resolutions 
of that year, and Berrien's amendment to Clay's distribution bill of 1841 
— the votes are plotted in map form. The bibliographical apparatus, the 
notes, and the index are adequate. The printing in general is well 
done: on page 41, however, what should be "unnecessary" appears as 
" necessary ", to the confusion of the thought of a paragraph. 

William Gray of Salem, Merchant: a Biographical Sketch. By 
Edward Gray. (Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1914, pp. viii, 124.) The present work consists in an eighty-five-page 
biographical sketch of the sort that one finds in the better class of local 
historical society publications, liberally padded with some excellent 
illustrations and an appendix, and offered to the public in a limited 
edition at four dollars the copy. William Gray of Salem was the 
wealthiest shipowner and merchant in the United States in the first 
decade of the nineteenth century. He owned thirty-six vessels in 1809,. 
and was worth three million dollars. Until 1808 he was a local leader 
of the Federalist party, but he supported Jefferson's embargo policy, was 
elected lieutenant-governor of Massachusetts on the Gerry ticket, and 
subscribed liberally to government loans during the year of 1812. For 
these unpardonable sins, he received the social ostracism that dominant 
New England Federalism knew well how to inflict. Timothy Pickering 
described Gray as a "man of unspotted character" in 1799, but in 1812 
he called him " in private affairs a shuffler, in public affairs a contemptible 
trimmer" (pp. 25-26). No one can read Mr. Gray's sketch of his 
ancestor without concluding that Pickering's earlier judgment was the 
correct one. 

Unfortunately all of William Gray's commercial papers have been 
destroyed, save one letter-book of the years 1809-1812. It is regrettable 
that Mr. Gray did not publish this in cxtenso instead of devoting his 
appendix to a list of his ancestor's vessels, and much of his text to 
personal and family detail. The few extracts that he has printed throw 
an interesting light on the range and variety of Massachusetts commerce 
during this troubled period. There are hundreds of such letter-books 
and thousands of bundles of commercial correspondence still preserved 
in the garrets of New England mercantile families. A concerted effort 
should be made by the principal historical societies of the New England 
states to collect, preserve, and in part publish this material, thus paving 
the way for a full and connected account of New England commerce in 
the early nineteenth century, corresponding to Mr. Weeden's work on the 
colonial period. 
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A History of Dartmouth College, 1815—1909. By John King Lord. 
Being the second volume of A History of Dartmouth College and the 
Town of Hanover, New Hampshire, begun by Frederick Chase. (Con- 
cord, N. H., the Rumford Press, 1913, pp. viii, 725.) When the decision 
of the Supreme Court in the Dartmouth College Case was announced, 
Francis Hopkinson wrote to President Brown, " I would have an in- 
scription over the door of your building, ' Founded by Eleazar Wheelock, 
Refounded by Daniel Webster ' ". The words now appear at the en- 
trance of Webster Hall, dedicated toward the close of President Tucker's 
administration. Mr. Chase's volume described the founding of the 
college by Eleazar Wheelock. Professor Lord's volume continues Dart- 
mouth's history from the events which led to its " refounding " by 
Webster through the era of its rebuilding during the remarkably success- 
ful years of guidance under President Tucker. The author's training 
and qualifications for his task are obvious; a grandson of Dr. Nathan 
Lord, president from 1828 to 1863, an alumnus, a member of the faculty 
for many years, and twice acting president of the college, he knows its 
traditions, spirit, and newer aspirations. The expectations raised by the 
author's position are realized by the performance. Professor Lord has 
written a volume worthy of the college and an important chapter in the 
history of American education. Not less important is his contribution to 
the history of the Dartmouth College Case. Shirley's Dartmouth College 
Causes (a book long out of print and deserving of a new edition) was 
the result of painstaking investigations into the political and personal, as 
well as the constitutional, aspects of that great dispute. Professor Lord, 
whose position is naturally favorable to the college and hence opposed 
to Shirley's, goes fully into the beginnings of the matter and we are 
let into a somewhat petty contention over the control of the Hanover 
church, which split the community and the college. The Dartmouth 
College controversy was at first personal and theological (just which ele- 
ment preceded it is difficult to determine) ; it became political and ended 
as an important landmark in constitutional development. Depending 
upon the point of view it has been regarded as a contest between Presby- 
terianism and Congregationalism, between conservatism and liberalism in 
theology, between aristocratic federalism and democracy, even between 
narrow-minded collegiate administration and academic freedom. All of 
these elements have much interest, but naturally fade before the con- 
stitutional importance of Webster's successful effort. There is another 
side to the picture which Professor Lord's sympathies have naturally led 
him to neglect : one wonders, after reading the account of Dartmouth's 
struggles as a small college for so many years after Webster had " re- 
founded " it, what position in the history of American education Dart- 
mouth might have taken had the state of New Hampshire been victori- 
ous. " Dartmouth University " under the control of New Hampshire as 
early as 1820 might have rendered to state and nation services different 
of course but possibly even greater than those which Dartmouth College 
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has actually performed, great as those have been. And the state would 
have vindicated a principle which Maitland has shown to be a vital one, 
the keeping of the corporation under the state's lock and key One may 
note, too, that the relations between the state and the college form a 
problem not yet solved. 

Lack of space forbids consideration of other topics of interest: the 
Northern Academy of Arts and Sciences, the surprising pro-slavery senti- 
ments of President Lord and their effect upon the college, the growth 
of alumni control in the face of the rigid provisions of the Wheelock 
charter as to the selection of trustees (provisions which have come to be 
almost a legal fiction), and the marvellous development under President 
Tucker. All have an appeal beyond the limits of an alumni circle. 
Dartmouth has her own history and in the two volumes by Chase and 
Lord we have that history well told. 

Jesse S. Reeves. 

Massachusetts Historical Society, Proceedings, October, 1013-June, 
1914. Volume XLVII. (Boston, the society, 1914, pp. xvi, 555.) Most 
of the matter which makes up this interesting volume has already been 
commented on, as it appeared serially from month to month, in the sec- 
tion of this journal devoted to historical news. It is noteworthy, to how 
large an extent the volumes of the society's proceedings are coming to 
consist of material relating to the nineteenth century, which until some 
five years ago had little place in the society's publications. Thus, the 
most noteworthy papers in the present volume are that of Mr. Edward 
Stanwood, on the history of reciprocity of trade with Canada, and that 
of Mr. Charles Francis Adams, entitled "A Crisis in Downing Street", 
in which he rewrites the history of English cabinet consultations and 
diplomacy respecting America in the autumn of 1862; while the three 
leading groups of documentary material in the volume are, a body of 
letters addressed to Jonathan Russell between 1801 and 1822, the letters 
of Elbridge Gerry in 1813 and 1814, and those of the Duke and Duchess 
of Argyll to Charles Sumner, 1861 to 1865. Mr. Curtis Guild's miscel- 
laneous but interesting set of letters of the presidents belongs to the 
same period. Yet earlier centuries are not neglected, as witness the 
curious paper on witchcraft by Cotton Mather with critical annotations 
by Robert Calef which Mr. Worthington Ford has lately discovered; a 
group of papers from the British Museum exhibiting the relations be- 
tween John Wilkes and Boston; and Professor Channing's paper on 
Washington and parties, 1 789-1 797. 

Nantucket: a History. By R. A. Douglas-Lithgow, M.D., LL.D. 
(New York and London, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1914, pp. xiii, 389.) This 
is the first comprehensive account of this well-known island since Obed 
Macy's History of Nantucket, first published in 1835. The author states 
in his foreword that a new history of a " popular character " has been 
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a general desire for some time past, and this is certainly just such a 
book. There are twenty chapters, covering a variety of topics. The 
first five treat of the geology and physiography of the island, its legends, 
the aborigines, early white settlers, and development. Chapters IX. and 
X. are on the nineteenth century and contain a heterogeneous mass of 
facts — not a continuous historical narrative, as the author himself 
admits. The remaining chapters are essays on subjects which have little 
connection with each other, several of them by other writers. The more 
important are those on the whale fishery, Quakerism, Nantucket records, 
eminent Nantucketers, life-saving service and wrecks, newspapers, flora, 
etc. The chief characteristic of the volume is the enormous amount of 
detail respecting families, houses, place-names, and facts of every con- 
ceivable kind, important and trivial. Much of this material is arranged 
in chronological order and gives one the impression that he is reading a 
diary or the local column of a country newspaper, rather than a history. 
Nevertheless some of the chapters are valuable, especially those on the 
early development of the island, Quakerism, and Nantucket records, and 
that on newspapers by Harry B. Turner. The chapter on Nantucket 
flora by Grace Brown Gardner is important and contains a fifteen-page 
list of the plants growing on the island. The volume is for the most part 
based on a large mass of first-hand material, though few citations are 
given. It is undoubtedly the best history of Nantucket yet written and 
must be read by all who wish to know the history, especially in the 
nineteenth century, of this unique community. 

Marcus W. Jernegan. 

Simeon North, First Official Pistol Maker of the United States: a 
Memoir. By S. N. D. North, LL.D., and Ralph H. North. (Concord, 
N. H., the Rumford Press, 1913, pp. xii, 207.) Colonel Simeon North 
(1765-1851) was an ingenious, capable, and public-spirited manufacturer 
of fire-arms, and a man of sterling character, whose word was as good as 
his bond. Few materials for his life exist, except an imperfect series in 
Washington archives of his correspondence and contracts with the fed- 
eral government. Chiefly on the basis furnished by these, two of his 
great-grandsons have compiled this memoir, partly in order to do honor 
to his memory, and partly to illustrate the history of an interesting branch 
of Connecticut manufactures. The title of the book refers to Simeon 
North's position as the first, and for many years the sole, civilian maker 
of pistols for the United States government ; for pistols, almost as many 
as he made, were manufactured in the government armories at Spring- 
field and Harper's Ferry from 1795 on. North's contracts began in 1799. 
That of 1813 is noteworthy as being the first United States contract for 
fire-arms with interchangeable parts, such standardization, not before 
this applied to other varieties of manufacture, being made possible by 
North's inventions of appropriate machinery. Excellent illustrations 
show some of the models of the 50,000 pistols he made for the govern- 
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ment between 1799 and 1828, and of the 18,000 muskets he made between 
that date and 1851, when he died. His fifty years of work under govern- 
ment contracts were conducted to the entire satisfaction of the govern- 
ment, and without the need of controversy. They were fifty years of 
quiet and conscientious labors, fruitful in improvements of which the 
government reaped the benefits. An unpretending sketch, the book is 
interesting and, within its limited sphere, of decided value. 

Pennsylvania, the Keystone: a Short History. By Samuel Whitaker 
Pennypacker, Governor of the Commonwealth, 1903-1907. (Philadel- 
phia, Christopher Sower Company, 1914, pp. 316.) A former governor, 
ex-judge, and president of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania has 
written a very interesting short outline history of the Keystone State. 
Considerable merit attaches to the book from the fact that the author 
was not content to build merely on the work of others, but extracted 
much of his knowledge from the raw material, some printed and some in 
manuscript, seldom used. Foot-notes are rigidly excluded, because, as 
the author quotes, they encumber the pages " like barnacles on the keel 
of a vessel and delay progress ". References may be out of place for a 
short and popular history, but the application of this principle to histori- 
ography in general is not sound. The bibliography, organized along 
most unorthodox lines, contains fifty-odd titles of which more than one- 
half refer to original materials. The story is told in plain and simple 
language, bringing to view many essential historical facts, including 
many new and curious data, interwoven with considerable anecdote and 
romance. There is little attempt at interpretation or expression of opin- 
ion. For the most part the facts are classified according to chronology 
or topic. Sixteen chapters trace the history of the state in its varied 
career from the foundation of the colony to the present. Thirteen chap- 
ters give the history of the separate subjects, slavery, art, literature, sci- 
ence, law, education, religion, natural resources, industrial development, 
and transportation. Curiously enough, agriculture and the industry of 
the. thrifty " Dutch " farmer of the great central valley were not selected 
for separate treatment. The book contains over a hundred well-chosen 
illustrations. 

Relatively more attention is given to the Germans and Quakers than 
to the Scotch-Irish. Swedish and Dutch settlements on the Delaware 
are each honored with a chapter, the Scotch-Irish none. Why an ele- 
ment in the population of such size and strength of character and of 
such great force in the history of both the state and nation should not 
be properly recognized, we do not presume to state. The author wrote 
his book with a purpose; local pride and patriotism have led him to se- 
lect only those facts which display the state in her best clothes. In this 
view of history, it must be admitted, something of truth and accuracy is 
lost. It is true a beautiful capitol was built without taxing or borrowing, 
but why no mention of the scandalous misuse of the state's money in 
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building? There is no quarrel with the contrast made between the 
hearty response of Pennsylvania and the recalcitrant attitude of Massa- 
chusetts during the War of 1812. We do think it unfair, however, to 
fail to point out either the offensive conduct of Pennsylvania during the 
French and Indian War or the great energy shown then by the Bay 
Colony. We are curious to know why Franklin, James Wilson, and 
Albert Gallatin are not included along with Buchanan, Quay, Cameron, 
in the list of those who by force of character and intelligence dominated 
the affairs of the state. To say that James Wilson perhaps more than 
any other affected the results reached in the memorable convention of 
1787 is to ignore the work of the master-builder, James Madison. 

W. T. Root. 

A History of the General Property Tax in Illinois. By Robert Mur- 
ray Haig, Ph.D. [University of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, 
vol. III., nos. 1 and 2.] (Urbana, University of Illinois, 1914, pp. 235.) 
It is impossible in the course of a three or four hundred word review 
to do justice to a book of so many pages. The monograph of Mr. Haig 
is one of the many evidences of a larger interest in taxation stimulated 
by changing economic conditions. The states are coming to a realiza- 
tion of the absurdity of present methods, but an awakening of the people 
yet remains to be accomplished. Painstaking presentation of facts in a 
simple, straightforward way will help to do this. This, I take it, has 
been Mr. Haig's purpose. 

Under the divisions of the Pre-Territorial Origin, the Formative 
Period, the Debt Paying Period and the Present Day Period the author, 
in twelve chapters, presents the prosaic, sordid story of taxation in Illi- 
nois. His conclusions are practically the same as those of every investi- 
gator in the tax history of our states. The catalogue of them includes 
gross undervaluation, lack of uniformity, lack of universality or com- 
pleteness of assessment, and defective administration. What more could 
be wanted for an absurd fiscal policy? 

The steps which may be taken in dealing with the situation are modi- 
fied, unfortunately, by political conditions based upon the old motto 
" We know where we are now ; why make any change ? " But even this 
view does not prevent codification and simplification of the code and it 
ought not to stand too long against the establishment of a tax commis- 
sion. No tax commission can get very far without coming flat against 
the old general property provisions in the constitutions. Segregation of 
state and local revenues would relieve both the state and the communi- 
ties from many embarrassing things. The great dragon in the way is 
the corporation standing out against any change in the general property 
tax when applied to them in contrast to the individual who moves about 
on two feet. All of these proposals Mr. Haig brings out clearly in his 
concluding chapter. The book, if it could be forced into the eyesight of 
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political leaders, ought to bring at least some prickings of conscience 
over the barren waste in the Illinois fiscal policy. 

Frank L. McVey. 

Semi-Centennial History of West Virginia. By James Morton Cal- 
lahan, Professor of History and Political Science, West Virginia Uni- 
versity. ( Charleston, West Va., Semi-Centennial Commission of West Vir- 
ginia, 1913, pp. ix, 594.) While the early settlement, the early industrial 
and social life, the historic highways, the first railroads, and the sectional 
contest between eastern and western Virginia are more attractively and 
scientifically presented than heretofore by any other author, the chief 
contributions of Professor Callahan's Semi-Centennial History are to 
be found in the chapters upon the period since the Civil War. It is in 
these and by the use of carefully selected data illustrated by numerous 
maps, that the story of the industrial and political awakening of West 
Virginia is told; that one sees those earlier pioneer ideals, determined 
largely by experiences under frontier conditions and by contact with the 
mother-state, break down, giving away to new enterprises, new problems, 
new hopes, and new ambitions, which collectively made impossible all 
subsequent attempts to reunite the Virginias and gave West Virginia an 
identity peculiarly her own. Conceived as they generally are in the 
minds of politicians and executed by their zealous but ill-informed hench- 
men, such patriotic productions as this one rarely contain much that is 
either accurate or worth while, but, fortunately for the much neglected 
field of which it treats and for those who will be influenced by its sci- 
entific methods, this volume is the work of a master. It should and 
doubtless will soon displace the older and less scientific histories of West 
Virginia. 

An interesting feature of the book, one of great value to scholars and 
researchers, is its numerous and in some instances rare maps. Begin- 
ning with a map of the District of Augusta and following with one of 
the later mother-counties of 1790, practically every important phase of 
the industrial and political development of the state from that time to the 
present is illustrated either by drawings by the author or by reproduc- 
tions of maps in the Library of Congress. Those covering the period 
since the formation of the state suggest many fruitful topics of research 
in its modern political and industrial development. The main historical 
narrative, consisting of over half the volume, is followed by an extensive 
bibliography, a comprehensive subject-index, and about thirty special 
articles upon such topics as education, transportation, mineral resources, 
taxation, horticulture, etc. 

Charles H. Ambler. 

The Establishment of State Government in California, 1846—1850. 
By Cardinal Goodwin, M.A. (New York, the Macmillan Company, 
1914, pp. xiv, 359.) Mr. Goodwin belongs to that group of younger 
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scholars who, under direction of Professor Herbert E. Bolton, have been 
making fresh researches in the Bancroft Collection, University of Cali- 
fornia. His contributions to Overland Monthly and the Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly are forerunners of this book, which covers with 
painstaking detail the political aspects of California history during the 
eventful years 1846-1850. " The Interregnum ", " The Constitutional 
Convention ", and " The Organization of State Government ", are the 
divisions treated in a total of nineteen chapters. 

The book reflects the spirit of dispassionate investigation, the author 
making extensive use of the sources and showing acquaintance with a 
wide range of secondary writers. His method almost precludes the pos- 
sibility of literary style and makes it difficult to preserve true perspective. 
Conscientious regard for technique is everywhere evidenced. 

Perhaps the chief specific contribution is in adducing the evidence to 
show that, contrary to the commonly accepted view, the delegates in the 
Constitutional Convention who advocated the wide eastern boundary for 
California were not a group of southern men conspiring to form a state 
so vast that subsequent division by an east-and-west line into two states 
would prove necessary. The evidence goes to show it was not section- 
alism but a " desire to obtain immediate admission to statehood " that 
prompted the delegates (p. 174). 

Models for California were found in the constitutions of Iowa and 
New York, and the constitutions of "twenty individual states were cited 
during the proceedings of the Convention" (p. 237). Honorable John 
Currey, former chief justice of the supreme court of California, in a 
personal letter to the present reviewer, speaks of loaning a volume con- 
taining the constitutions of all thirty states to a delegate (probably Lip- 
pitt), and adds: "That it was used in the Convention I do not doubt". 

A few typographical errors are noted: as in spelling diputacion (p. 
9), Pedrorena (pp. 84, 128), and Botts' (p. 203) ; use of the wrong 
numeral for a second foot-note (p. 137) ; omission of volume-number 
in citation to Bancroft (p. 219), and to Hittell (p. 224). The index 
should be more complete. Thus one looks in vain for such important 
names as Halleck, Lippitt, Benton, Clay, President Taylor. 

Mr. Goodwin is tempted at times to go too far afield, as in devoting 
generous space to the Panic of 1837 (pp. 175-177), and congressional 
land grants for educational purposes (pp. 198 ff.). The book would 
have been improved if the author had better succeeded in the difficult 
task of weaving all into more readable narrative. Nevertheless it will 
prove a welcome and valuable contribution towards the preparation of 
the worthy history of California — which has not yet been written. 

Rockwell D. Hunt. 

The Descendants of Joran Kyn of New Sweden. By Gregory B. 
Keen, LL.D. (Philadelphia, the Swedish Colonial Society, 1913, pp. 
318.) Joran Kyn, commonly called Joran Snohuitt ("Snow-white"), 
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was a Swedish colonist who arrived in New Sweden with Governor 
Johan Printz in 1643 and became the chief proprietor of land at Upland, 
now Chester, Pennsylvania, but was not otherwise conspicuous. In 
volumes II.-VII. of the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biog- 
raphy (1878-1883) Dr. Keen published a series of genealogical articles 
upon the descendants of this patriarch. These articles have long been 
recognized as of high merit, partly on the ordinary grounds of genealog- 
ical accuracy and fulness, but mainly because of the great amount of in- 
teresting biographical detail respecting not only the descendants of Joran 
Kyn, but all manner of important persons in the colonies of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Delaware who intermarried with such descendants or 
were related to them. These articles Dr. Keen, vice-president of the 
new Swedish Colonial Society, has now combined into a volume for that 
society. It supplies the largest amount of information accessible in print 
respecting any section of the Swedish population on the Delaware River 
after the times of Swedish rule. For instance, Joran Kyn's descendants 
in the sixth generation (beyond which the compilation does not extend) 
numbered not less than 264, and no doubt at the present time his descend- 
ants may be counted by thousands, furnishing a striking example of the 
wide diffusion of blood of an early Swedish settler on the Delaware. 
Also many colonial worthies, of English and other descent have their 
record in the book. The compiler states that many additions have been 
made to what was printed in the original articles in the Pennsylvania 
Magazine, and this seems to be the case ; but he also says that no attempt 
has been made to introduce information derived from Dr. Amandus 
Johnson's Swedish Settlements on the Delaware, previously published by 
the same society, and this is a distinct defect, since that book contains 
many data which might profitably have been worked into this compilation. 



